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announcing a long-awaited publishing event: 


AND HOW THE ARTIST WORKS 


Collection of Mr. Stanley Barbee 


Moon and Locomotive 


edt The name Dong Kingman is synonymous with all that is good in contemporary 
painting. Many critics and fellow-professionals rank him as the best water- 
colorist living today. You have seen his work on the covers of Fortune, Life, 
Time and many other magazines, as well as in leading art museums. Now, 
e here in one book his tremendous output is reproduced in full color and mono- 
: chrome, along with a lively text by Alan D. Gruskin and with a special fore- 
ne ward by William Saroyan. A practical, invaluable volume of technique and 


inspiration for all serious artists. 


list priced at $5.95 
A STUDIO-CROWELL PUBLICATION 


available thru Design Magazine’s Book Service 
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What's 


on your mind? 


a column of ideas and information for the art teacher 


WHY CRITICIZE ABSTRACT ART? 


The average individual, regardless of his educational 
background, is rather ill-equipped to act as a critic of ab- 
stract art. With the exception of those who have made an 
exhaustive research into the meanings and principles under- 
laying this subject, the great majority of self-appointed 
critics are prone to base their remarks on emotion, pre- 
ference and a form of studied ignorance. Now, not all abstract 
art is good, or even valid. But it is a form of expression 
which is here to stay. It must be regarded as simply a transi- 
tional step in the ever-changing development of all artistic 
statements. It is actually the visible symbol of our twentieth 
century way of living. The cycle of romantic painting and 
the roccoco slowly vanished when Queen Victoria died. Today 
we think in terms of movement, individualism and dissatis- 
faction with status quo. Does abstract art appear chaotic? 
Not to the serious professional who recognizes its honest 
exploration along untrodden paths. It can be the expression 
of a well-organized intellectual mind, and if its pleasures 
seem strange to some, this is primarily due to their unwilling- 
ness (or inability) to see things freshly. Today’s college grad- 
uate is usually lacking in the more leisurely pursuit of esthet- 
ics; he thinks literally about art just as he thinks literally 
about business competition and concrete accomplishments. He 
is, moreover, a member of the herd. He does not always ma- 
ture; he simply grows older. Appreciating Rembrandt and 
Goya is no indication of having developed good taste. These 
masters are “safe” to appreciate. This is a great danger to 
our American culture, this tenacious adherence to the ma- 
terial thing. It is one reason why our musical tastes are 
primitive, why we barely support our symphony orchestras 
and opera. What is in the future? Will the threats of the 
atomic and space age further close our minds to exploration 
in any but concrete science? Will we teach our young people 
only the pursuit of goals which are formal and can be 
measured in terms of practical application? Or will we, as 
art educators, help these young people to understand the 
esthetic values as well? One positive step in the right direc- 
tion has been a recent movement to send our abstract art for 
European exhibition. Surely we don’t wish the rest of the 
world to perpetuate the claim that Americans are ma- 
terialistic, rude and unimaginative individuals. Surely we 
don’t wish our artistic expression to be symbolized by the 
china figurines in the dime store, our gaudy lampshades with 
black panthers on the base and our appetite for Grandma 
Moses prints and wallpaper. We live in an era of exploration 
and abstract art is just one more form of representation of 
our times . =~ 


address all correspondence to AMALIA DI DONATO 
Wm. Howard Taft High School, 240 E. 172nd St., N. Y. C. 57 


THE JOURNAL OF 
the national ART EDUCATION association 5 


2 4 Regional and National News in Art and Education Gg 
j 4 Articles by Leading Artists and Educators. 
5 4 Association affairs. | : 


4 Editorial comment, Book Reviews, Visual Aids. §& 


Subscription to Non-Members Is 
$2.00 Per Year 5 


the national ART EDUCATION association 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
KUTZTOWN, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Ist STEP BETTER 


‘a 


for Teachers Students Hobbyists Professionals 
Everyone appreciates the betttr results, the improved workman- 
ship, the beautiful pieces you get with T C T Enamels. For 65 
years, we have emphasized quality, value and service to en- 
amelers ... now offer over 150 shades of enamel colors in lump 
and powder plus, opalescent, crackle, glaze paint, separation 
enamel, threads liquid gold. 

We also supply: Kilns, Findings, Metal Shapes, Chains, Trivets, 
Frames, Wire. 


NEW for Glass Decorators Write 

We offer a full line of Ice Colors for firing Dept. D = 
on glass. Write for complete information for free 
catalog 


ThomasC.ThompsonCo. 


1539 Deerfield Road © Highland Park, ill. 
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sculp-metal 


iT MODELS LIKE CLAY— 
HARDENS INTO METAL! 


With Sculp-Metal, the wonder metal. 
you can make sculptures easily and 
without elaborate equip- 
ment, is applied with 
palette knife or fingers onto pre. 
shaped armotures. Pieces air harden; 
are strong and permanent; may be 
carved, filed and sanded — then 
burnished to a rich aluminum patina. 


at leading dealers. Send 10c for 16- 
page handbook “working in 
sculp-metal”’. 


the sculp-metal company 
701-C investment Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


COMMERCIAL 


Fashion Illustration, Photography & Interior Decoration—/Professional 
training. Individual advancement. Co-educational G.I. training available. 
Attractive residence for out-of-town girls on Lake Shore Drive. Enter 
Ist Monday each month. Write Office of Registrar, Rm. 543. Specify course. 


RAY-VOGUE SCHOOLS 
750 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 11 


PAINTING 


how -to-do -it! 


64 PAGES AND COLOR WHEEL 
PRACTICAL STEP-BY-STEP 
INSTRUCTION... 


color mixing, still-life, 
portrait, landscape, figure, 
techniques. 


by RALPH FABRI, N.A. 
so 00 AT YOUR ART SUPPLY STORE 


distributed only by 


M. GRUMBACHER, inc. 
476 West 34th Street New York 1 
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Introduction To Dress Design 


a program of practical procedure for beginners 


THE time for would-be costume designers to start their 
formal training is a tenuous thing, but the high school level 
is certainly not too early. Teachers planning to conduct 
introductary classes will find the following ideas invaluable. 
From the beginning, a student should be taught the 
importance of recognizing grain in fabric. She must first 
appreciate that grain exists and it is not simply a matter 
of sketching an idea and then cutting it out in cloth. One 
must first learn to respect the will of the material itself. 
Let’s assume your student is a young lady with an eye 
on dress designing for commercial application or just for 
her own practical and personal use. Before she can design, 
she is taught to construct a basic fitting for a blouse and 
skirt. Working in muslin on a half-sized dress form, she 
practices pinning basic fittings until she can complete one 
in a few minutes, keeping the grain straight at points of 
strain and without “forcing” the material. There are two 
reasons for working on half-sized instead of full-sized dress 
forms: first, they can be held so the student can remain 
seated while working and make many designs without tir- 
ing; second, only a small amount of fabric is needed for 
each fitting. There is the additional advantage of getting 
a general, all-over effect of the design at close range. 
Once the mystery of pattern making has disappeared, 
it is but a step to making original designs. Still working 
on a half-sized form, the student experiments, slashing 
with the grain here, adding a dart there, but never forget- 
ting the figure beneath or the characteristics of the fabric. 
The first original design to be completed is a blouse. Basic 
types of necklines are tried to help the student find the 
most becoming line. Materials in various weights and 
colors are available for experimental purposes. 
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When the design has been completed but is still on the 
form, a sketch is made. If the two sides of the blouse are 
identical, only the right side is made in muslin, but the 
sketch shows the whole blouse, gives the general silhouette, 
indicates the grain of the fabric and all details of construc- 
tion and decoration. When the sketch has been finished, 
the small muslin is marked to show seams, darts, gathers, 
etc. It is “cross” marked to show how it must be put to- 
gether and then taken apart. 


The half-sized pattern is placed on a large table and 
enlarged to full size using a pantograph. Care is taken to 
put in all the marks made before the small muslin was 
taken apart. The full-sized pattern is then cut out and 
fitted on the girl. If the student wishes, she can cut in 
muslin directly on a full-sized form. This is comparatively 
simple after she has worked it out on the small form. When 
the full-sized pattern has been fitted to her and carefully 
marked, she is ready to cut it in fabric. The blouse is com- 
pleted using sewing techniques acquired earlier. In general, 
this procedure is followed for the remainder of the course. 


Advanced students continue to work on the small forme. 
but they work in various weights of muslin and sometimes 
directly in fabric. More attention is given to developing 
imagination and skill in draping and sketching. Each ad- 
vanced student should be required to take a course in 
Costume History and in the History and Appreciation of 
Art. These courses not only acquaint the student with 
sources of inspiration, but aid in developing good taste. 
More attention is given to studying the human figure and 
the use of line, color, and proper proportions in counter- 
acting figure faults. In an Advanced Clothing class, gar- 

continued on page 216 


From beginner’s class to professional designing may seem a long 
jump, but statistics indicate majority of top fashion designers began 
their training as early as high school. Many outstanding designers 
today are in early twenties. 


protective 
shield 
over 
your 
drawing or 
painting 


476 West 34th Street 


' Sparkling new interiors—superb new 
furnishings-—striking new decor! 
Ideally located in the great Penn 
Zone. Times Square, Radio City, 
Rockefeller Plaza, theater district, 
and famous Fifth Avenue shops less 
than 5 minutes away. Lobby con- 
nects with Penn Railroad and Grey- 
hound Bus terminals, and Hudson- 
Manhattan Tubes to Jersey. 
650 luxurious rooms—radio, televi- 
sion, air-conditioning available. All 
hotel services. 


from $5 single $8.50 double 
CONVENTION FACILITIES 


NEW MARTINIQUE LOUNGE 
COFFEE SHOP 
BROADWAY 
AW OU 
32nd STREET 


Telephone PEnnsylvania 6-3800 


Six 


TUFFILM 


spray 


artist’s quality 


New York 1 
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“COURSE IN MAKING MOSAICS” 
by Joseph L. Young 


$3.50 


A complete introduction to the art and craft 
involved in creating mosaics for practical use. 
Filled with simple projects, with a careful 
analysis of procedures, tools and materials, plus 
a profusely illustrated coverage of items for 
your home and industrial application. Every- 
thing you'll need to know to practice this fas- 
cinating hobbycraft. 


REINHOLD PUBLISHERS, N.Y.C. 


ANNUAL 

me. 
ADVERTISING AND 
EDITORIAL ART 
AND DESIGN 


An indispensable permanent record of the year’s 
most distinguished and successful work. Includes 
reproductions of all 484 exhibits at the 1957 show, 
with eight of the award winners in full color. Plus 
a complete index of art directors, artists, photog- 
raphers, designers, T V producers and directors, 
agencies, publications, publishers and advertisers. 
8” x 11%”, durable slipcase. $12.50 now at your 
bookstore. FARRAR, STRAUS & CUDAHY 


how to find your own 
STYLE IN PAINTING 


How to find your own 


STYLE 
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by RAY BETHERS 


$3.50 


You have to learn to walk before you can stride 
confidently thru the world of creative art. This 
book shows you the directions and methods which 
lie behind the development of an_ individual art 
style. Here you will discover what contemporary art 
is al! about, and how our 20th Century practitioners 
have learned basic truths from the great masters of 
color, form and design. 


HASTINGS HOUSE, PUBLISHERS, N.Y.C. 
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FREE MAILING LISTS 


Over two million names on plates, all address- 
es guaranteed to be up-to-date and accurate. 
The ideal answer to delivering your message 
to a selective list of potential clients and 
prospects. 


Electronically Selected 
Constantly Corrected 


High Schools Parochial Schools Colleges 

Private Schools Fraternities Art Schools 

Museums Convents Nurseries Prep Schools 

Boarding Schools Churches and Synagogues 
many other categories 


Whenever you want to reach thousands of 
individuals and businesses at ow cost, here 
is a professional service that is instantly avail- 
able for your purpose. We offer a choice of 
more than 350 different categories. 


We charge ONLY for addressing 
write for free catalogue 


SPEED-ADDRESS KRAUS COMPANY 


48-01, 42nd Street Long Island City 4, N. Y. 
or phone: STillwell 4-5922 
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Learning Vs. Thinking 


ly our present educational system, everything points toward 
learning, which in most instances means acquiring knowledge. 
Yet we know too well that knowledge, if it cannot be used by a 
free mind, will neither be of benefit to the individual, nor will it 
be of help to society. Our one-sided education with the emphasis 
on knowledge has neglected those attributes of growth which are 
responsible for the development of the individual’s sensibilities, 
for his spiritual life, as well as for his ability to live cooperatively 
in a society. The growing number of emotional and mental illnesses 
in this nation, the largest in any nation, as well as our inability 
to accept human beings first of all as human: beings regardless of 
nationality, religion, race, creed, or color, is a frightening sign and 
vividly points out that education so far has failed in one of its 
most significant aims. While our high achievements in specialized 
fields, particularly in the sciences, have improved our material 
standards of living, they have also diverted us from those values 
which are responsible for our emotional and spiritual needs. They 
have introduced a false set of values which neglect the most inner 
needs of an individual. In a well-balanced educational system, in 
which the development of the whole individual is stressed, his 
thinking, feeling, and perceiving must be equally developed in 
order that the potential creative abilities of each individual can 
unfold. Art education, introduced in the early years of childhood 
may well mean the difference between a flexible, creative human 
being and one who, in spite of all learning, will not be able to apply 
it and will remain an individual who lacks inner resources and 
has difficulty in his relationship to the environment. Because per- 
ceiving, thinking, and feeling are equally stressed in any creative 
process, art may well be the necessary balance for the child’s 
intellect and his emotions. 

& VIKTOR LOWENFELD 


in ‘Creative and Mental Growth'’ (MacMillan Publishers) 


THIS ISSUE’S COVER 


A can of Pet Milk, tempera colors and some scraps of 

paper were used to create Winifred Wiley’s prize-wining 

entry in our Cover Search. It brings her national 
recognition, a $400 Art Scholarship and The American Crayon 
Company’s $100 Purchase Award. To see how our 1632 

other entrants fared turn to page 203. A 
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CONCERNING CORRESPONDENCE AND CONTRIBUTIONS: 


Inquiries of all types should always be accompanied by self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. Editorial material accepted on 
contributing, non-remunerative basis. Must be typed and 
double-spaced. Please enclose stamped return envelope. 


Published bimonthly except July and August by Design Pub- 
lishing Company, 337 S. High St., Columbus, Ohio. Yearly 
subscription: USA and Canada, $4; foreign, 50. 

ON ORDERING EXTRA COPIES OF DESIGN (back issues or 
current number): Advance payment is required in all cases, 
from individuals, schools, libraries and any other source. 
Orders not accompanied by remittance cannot be filled or 
correspondence undertaken. Additional copies are available 
to subscribers only, at the rate of 60c¢ per copy. 

Copyright 1958, by Design Publishing Company. Entered 
second class matter Sept. 16, 1933, at the Postoffice at 
Columbus, Ohio, under act of March 3, 1879. Reprint rights 
on all articles and features reserved by DESIGN Publishing 
Company. 
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everywhere, and also in ‘‘Art Index’’ of your local library. 
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only on microfilm. Write to: University Microfilms, 313 N. 
First St., Ann Arbor, Michigan. A 
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FUN WITH METALWORK: 


REVIEW SECTION 


RENDERING TECHNIQUES: Charles R. Kinghan 
Reinhold Publishers List price: $15.00 


The author, a staff artist at BBD&O, one of the world’s 
largest advertising agencies, has created a book intended for the 
use of commercial artists and students, written in a clear-cut, no 
nonsense style that is a criterion of useful reporting. Pencil, wash 
drawing, charcoal, brush and ink, pastel, casein—these and other 
techniques are painstakingly explored, accompanied by many illus- 
trations in black and white and full color. Top illustrators have 
assisted the author bv contributing information relative to such 
fields as art for TV, fashion illustration, product design and 
magazine illustration. 160 large-sized pages. 


% Subscriber price: $12.95 


J. W. Bollinger 
Bruce Publishers List price: $4.75 


Basic data on working with metal to produce plaques, sil- 
houette portraits, planters, light-switch covers, door knockers, ad- 
dress plates and decorative lamps—forty-five projects are included, 
along with construction diagrams and finished examples. A prac- 
tical book for the craftsman and arts & crafts student. 184 pages. 


% Subscriber price: $4.25 


MOSAICS FOR EVERYONE: Sister Magdalen Mary 
immaculate Heart College Publishers List price: $3.25 


Sister Magdalen Mary is no newcomer to the pages of Design 
and many other creative art magazines. (You'll find highlights 
from this particular book on page 187.) Her students at Im- 
maculate Heart College in Los Angeles range from five’ year olds 
to grandmothers and many have gone on to win national awards 
in painting and the crafts. In this modestly-priced handbook, she 
opens the way to hours of pleasurable creativity in a most ancient 
handcraft. Mosaic-making becomes a fresh, exciting challenge. 


% Subscriber price: $3.25 (Order directly from Immaculate Heart 
College, Los Angeles, California) 


3-DIMENSIONAL DRAWING: Andrew Loomis 
The Viking Press List price: $5.95 


A completely revised new edition of a book which has helped 
countless would-be illustrators make the grade. First issued as: 
“Successful Drawing” in 1951, this large-sized volume is by the 
dean of American illustrator-educators and covers everything from 
basics to advanced perspective drawing. Profusely illustrated in 
monochrome and color with step-by-step progressions in scores of 
drawing problems. Deluxe-sized, 160 pages. 


% Subscriber price: $5.50 


art books at professional discount 
available to our subscribers only 


Special arrangements have been made with America’s leading 
publishers to obtain for you the latest and standard titles in art 
and educational publishing. As this is a courtesy service, NO 
ORDERS CAN BE ACCEPTED ON A TRIAL BASIS. 


WHAT THIS MEANS TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 

In addition to securing low, discount rates, you can thus simplify 
book ordering and hold bookkeeping to a minimum. Eliminate 
ordering from several sources by forwarding your list of needs to: 
Book Service, Design Mogazine, 337 S. High St., Columbus, Ohio. 


HOW TO ORDER: 

Give title, author’s name and publisher. Enclose remittance with 
order (check or money order requested). Discount price is indi- 
cated below book review, following ye symbol. If you wish any 
title not reviewed, always enclose list price and we will remit 
discount difference obtained, when possible. (Payment at time of 
order is required since we act merely as your representative.) 
Schools and libraries only may request later billing, if on official 
purchase order of your institution. Design will absorb shipping 
costs and book will be sent directly to you from publisher. All 
Canadian and foreign orders must add a nominal charge of 25c 
per book to defray special handling and postage. 


CONCERNING INQUIRIES: 
Always enclose self-addressed, stamped envelope. We will appre- 
ciate your holding such correspondence to actual erders. 
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WATERCOLORS OF DONG KINGMAN: Alan Gruskin 
Studio Publications List price: $5.95 

Time Magazine labels him “the world’s finest watercolorist”’ 
and in this beautiful book are a hundred good reasons for this 
sweeping statement. Several of the reproductions are in full color. 
The work of Dong Kingman is well known to Design readers; 


‘he is a member of our Editorial Board and a regular contributor 


to our technique pages. His paintings are often found on the 
covers of Life, Fortune and Time and in leading museums rang- 
ing from the Whitney to the Metropolitan. The text which ac- 
companies his paintings is by the director of the Midtown Gal- 
leries in New York, not incidentally his representative, and a 
lengthy foreward has been penned by William Saroyan, one of 
Kingman’s legion of admirers. In all, a handsome, entertaining 
and informative book for your library. 136 pages. 


% Subscriber price: $5.50 


THE LIVING MUSEUM: Samuel Cauman 
N. Y. University Press List price: $10.00 


The story of Alexander Dorner—one man’s unending fight 
to make the Hannover Museum in Germany one of Europe’s finest 
champions of contemporary art, and his subsequent efforts at the 
Providence Museum and as an art educator. The book is profusely 
illustrated in color and many historic masterpieces in painting, 
architecture, and the handcrafts are included to point up the 
highly informative text. Not just a book for museum curators, but 
one of practical value to every art historian and creative artist who 
enjoys knowing the stories behind great art. Foreward by Walter 
Gropius. 216 pages. 


% Subscriber price: $9.25 


HOW TO MAKE FLOWER DECORATIONS: P. E. Roberts 
Studio-Crowell Publishers List Price: $3.95 


Permanent floral decorations have many practical uses and 
thousands of hobbyists follow this craft, looking upon it as no 
less an art form than painting the flowers themselves. Here’s the 
authoritative book on the subject of making displays in paper, wax, 
tin, plastic, felt, foil and even bread! Fifty illustrations, 100 pages. 

Subscriber price: $3.40 


A WORLD OF PATTERN Gwen White 
Charles Branford Publisher List price: $3.75 


A source book filled with ideas on seeing design motifs in the 
everyday world, often undetected because of their very proximity. 
Look around—are you as discerning as the author? She’s found 
unusual patterns in buildings and balloons, guppies and giraffes, 
apples and high transmission lines. The book is illustrated in a 
most unusual manner— the full-color pages are held up to the 
light to see designs emerge from the literal forms. Idea book for 
crafts-decorators, textilists, ceramists and china painters. 76 pages. 


% Subscriber price: $3.25 


WATERCOLOR . . . A CHALLENGE: Leonard Brooks 
Reinhold Publishers List price: $12.50 

Being a painter is one thing; being an artist is quite another. 
The technique of watercolor, often mistaken as laying within the 
province of the dilettante, is actually one of the most challenging 
mediums for creative work. Author Brooks is neither a dilettante 
nor a neurotic; his paintings are fresh, distinctive examples of how 
watercolor should be handled. Here are the fine points that make 
all the difference, lucidly explained in a lively text and scores of 
black and white and full color illustrations. 160 pages. 


% Subscriber price: $10.95 


INTRODUCTION TO ART EDUCATION: Ralph L. Wickiser 
World Book Co. List price: $$.25 


A top educator compiles an invaluable volume of information 
for the general teacher who is required to instruct in art. Dr. 
Wickiser does far more than simply list projects and ‘“‘ideas’’; he 
has drawn from the authoritative developments in art education, 
psychology, sociology and current teaching methods. The contents 
are divided into specific sections at the elementary, secondary and 
higher educational levels. Well illustrated with 227 photographs 
and sixteen pages in full color. 


% Subscriber price: $5.60 


1957 ART DIRECTORS ANNUAL: Art Directors Club, N.Y. 
Farrar, Strauss & Cudahy List price: $12.50 


Ask any professional in advertising art to name the one indis- 
pensable book and the invariable answer will be “The Annual”. 
From thousands of entries submitted for the annual judging, the 
prize work reproduced in this year’s annual is a splendid cross- 
section of imaginative creation in illustrating, page layouts, TV 
art, packaging, creative photography, direct mail art and _ illus- 
tration for advertising and editorial use. The reason it is so widely 
sought after by practicing professionals is a simple one: it fairly 
vibrates with adaptable ideas. 368 pages. 


% Subscriber price: $10.95 
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MAKING MOSAICS: Joseph L. Young 
Reinhold Publishers List price: $3.50 


Popular priced handbook with 159 illustrations and an informa- 
tive text on the design and creation of mosaics for a wide variety 
of uses. Step-by-step demonstrations of projects for professional 
and home use. Also describes methods for incorporating mosaic 
into other media (i.e., inlaid wood sculpture, stained glass, trans- 
parent plastics.) Among the projects: murals, wall panels, tables, 
lamp bases, planters, door knobs. 


*® Subscriber price: $3.15 


DECORATIVE ART 57/58: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Publishers 


Studio Yearbook 
List price: $8.95 


The 47th annual edition of the book most prized by deco- 
rators, home and office furnishers and the astute homemaker who 
would brighten her home with ideas from the finest items created 
in the commercial fields of ceramics, glass, carpeting, textiles, 
silver and other home furnishing accessories. The cream from 
twenty countries is well represented among its 520 illustrations 
in monochrome and full color. Deluxe size; 160 pages. 


% Subscriber price: $7.95 


Ray Bethers 
List price: $3.50 


YOUR OWN STYLE IN PAINTING: 
Hastings House, Publishers 


The most vexing problem facing a newcomer to art is to under- 
stand what style really means. This book goes a long way toward 
offering a concise explanation, in words and pictures that bring 
meaning to terms like impressionists, abstraction, surrealism, cubism, 
naturalistic. Throughout the book, just one central theme is illus- 
trated, thus making it possible for the viewer to see the differences 
of approach. In a special section, six well-known artists of our day 
tackle the same subject and come up with six distinct solutions. 96 


Pages. 
% Subscriber price: $3.10 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF PAINTING: Bernard S. Myers 


Crown Publishers List price: $11.95 


Few writers can speak with the authority of this author who 
has a worldwide reputation in the fields of art history and art 
criticism. In addition to his colleagues at City College of N.Y., he 
has had the associate assistance of members of the staffs at ‘Co- 
lumbia University, Brooklyn College and the Metropolitan Museum 
of N.Y. in compiling the three thousand entries which fill the 
book. Included are biographies of great painters of all times, and 
comprehensive sections on Chinese, Japanese, Persian and Indian 
painting, plus extensive data on the art ferms of every continent 
from prehistory to the present. 1,000 illustrations, with 216 in 
full color. A one volume library for your home or school art 
department. 511 pages. Deluxe sized. 


% Subscriber price: $10.75 


New Techniques, Fresh Ideas 


How to Steneil and 
Decorate Furniture 
and Tinware 


LavIsHLY ILLUsTRATED book by Nancy 
Richardson details all phases of 
stenciling and brush-stroke painting. 
Easy -to- follow directions start the 
beginner decorating immediately. 


w To STENCH 
corate F 


There are 10 photographs, 92 com- 
plete patterns—many with color in- 
structions—plus a portfolio of 135 
pleasing design motifs. Directions for 
using metallic powders and _ foils. 
7% x $6 


kstores or 


THE “RONALD "PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street New York 10 


Creative pleasure, working with an ancient medium made modern. A 


complete exploration of tools, materials and methods, accompanied by 


ES 


DE FRING 


list price 


RENDERING TECHNIQUES 


for commercial art and advertising 
by CHARLES KINGHAN 


Thirty-seven years experience as an iilustrator, art 
teacher and artist with BBDGO, one of the world’s 
largest advertising agencies, qualify the author to ex- 
plain his craft to those entering and working in his 
field. Many top art directors have contributed to this 
deluxe book’s pages. Here, then, is the invaluable 
text on preparing art for commercial purposes. Every- 
thing useful on tools and techniques has been in- 
cluded. 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORP. 


Mosaics 
or 
Everyone 


Immaculate Heart College, 


by Sister Magdalen Mary 


MOSAICS FOR EVERYONE MOSAICS FOR EVERYONE EVERYONE 


EVERYONE EVERYONE MOSAICS FOR EVERYO: NE FOR EVERYONE 
} 
ae 


IMMACULATE HEART COLLEGE 


5515 Franklin Ave., Los Angeles, California. Priced at only $3.25 per copy. 


and sculpture using tesserae from low cost and scrap tiles, bottle glass, 


fascinating projects for craftsmen of all ages. How to make mosaic murals 
clay and other materials. Order directly from 


MOSAICS FOR EVERYONE MOSAICS FOR” EVERYONE MOSAICS 


EVERYONE MOSAICS FOR EVERYONE MOSAICS FOR EVERYONE 
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You can’t 

shut out 
CANCER 

this way 


EAR AND DELAY are the two most 

potent allies ofcancer.Too many 
Americans needlessly lose their lives 
to cancer . . . because they put off 
going to their doctors. 


Many cancers are curable if 
treated in time. Even 15 years ago, 
medical science was saving 1 out of 
4 cancer patients. Today, it’s sav- 
ing 1 in 3. The odds would be even 
better if people would have a health 
checkup annually and be alert to 
cancer’s seven danger signals: 
1. Unusual bleeding or dis- 
charge. 2. A lump or thicken- 
ing in the breast or elsewhere. 
3. A sore that does not heal. 
4. Change in bowel or bladder 
habits. 5. Hoarseness or cough. 
6. Indigestion or difficulty in 
swallowing. 7. Change ina wart 
or mole. 

If your signal lasts longer than two 

weeks, go to your doctor to learn 

if it means cancer. 

Having a health checkup every 
year is the smart thing to do—a 
checkup is your best insurance 
against cancer. 

And it’s equally smart to send 
your check to help in the continu- 
ing fight against this merciless killer. 

Send your check to “‘Cancer’’ 
in care of your local post office, 


AMERICAN 
CANCER 
SOCIETY 


PALETTE NOTES ul 


by MICHAEL M. ENGEL 


HISTORIC FIRST 


The inventor of the painting brush is accredited as having been Apoiiodorus, Greek 
artist of the Golden Age. No examples of his work in the painting medium exist 
today . . . . The first recorded art school was founded in the 4th Century B.C. 
by Pamphilus of Sycyonia and enrollment in the course was a fee of $1,000. 


WORDS OF WISDOM 


It was John Ruskin, a fearless and outspoken critic of everything from art to man- 
ners, who observed: “There is hardly anything in the world that some man cannot 
make a little worse and sell a little cheaper; and the people who consider or buy 
at a price are this man’s lawful prey.” (Artists who timidly undersell their talents 
please note. ) 


SKELETON IN THE CLOSET DEPT. 


A few years back, when a Botticelli painting was taken from a basement storage 
closet to be cleaned for exhibition, restorers at the N.Y. Metropolitan Museum 
of Art found evidence of underpainting beneath the top layer. On X-ray exami- 
nation it proved to be two full length skeletons which had later been hidden for 
reasons as yet unknown. 


THE COMPLEAT EXTROVERT 


Gustave Courbet had a second claim to fame that, in his day, exceeded his great 
talent as an artist. He was one of history’s loudest braggarts. He once held a one- 
man showing of 120 of his paintings and reported the affair in print: “I have 
staggered and dismayed the entire art world with my productivity.” 


continued on page 216 


White fot Catalog K | EDUCATORS PIPELINE 
per FACTS & FIGURES: 


OF ART The U. S. Office of Education shows that 
T © ILLUSTRATION there are 63,000 school districts, in the 
United States and these operate 137,000 


elementary and secondary schools. They 

N= Clevelan spend, individually, as little as $105 per 
year per pupil, as much as $698 in certain 

eastern and far western schools. . . . The 


average teacher instructing in art below 
the high school level has had no formal 
training. Only eleven of every hundred art 
teachers has taken more than high school 
art himself . . . Since 1956, one of every 
seven new college teachers has been bought 
from the high schools with the opportunity 
of higher wages. Despite sporadic improve- 
ments in the form of better income, the vast 
majority of public school educators has 
found take-home pay dropping far behind 
the spiraling cost of living. The U. S. needs 
close to six hundred thousand new teachers 
in every subject from math to arts & crafts, 
has little chance of getting them. The only 
educational field showing slight signs of 
improvement is in teacher-trainees in the 
sciences. However, a good percentage of 
the best student minds in this field is 
annually earmarked for industry or stolen 
away from teaching by salaries which start 
two and a half times higher than teaching 
would provide . . . At this time in the 
U.S.S.R., 1,800,000 teachers are employed 
in primary and secondary schools, of which 
moving 80% are women. The teacher-student ratio 

motion. Birdnest Clock $6.95 in Russia is 17.3 to 1. A soviet kinder- 
ED LURIE garten teacher must of 
preparatory work, of which 4 hours 

67 Warren Street, ‘Roxbury, Mans. training is in fine arts. * 


from the Black 
Porest. Callin 
“Cuckoo” every 
hour. In beautiful 
colors, lovely for 
chil dren’ s room. 
7%” high. Boy & 
Girl Clock __ $6.95 
Birdnest Clock, 
enchanting, will 
also be beautiful in 
a kitchen. 7” high. 
Bird in 
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MADONNA AND CHILD mosaic sculpture 
was created by Joan Gabriel of Immaculate 
Heart College and has been widely ex- 
hibited. Procedure involves using papier 
mache form, chicken wire armature and 
tesserae. 


MOSAICS FOR EVERYONE 


fresh ideas in a creative craft 


by SISTER MAGDALEN MARY 


Immaculate Heart College, Los Angeles 


Tp you wish to make a mosaic, get involved. Throw off 
your preconceived notions about beauty. What you produce 
may not be great art—it may not be art at all, but it will 
reveal in its very awkwardness a kinship with things love- 
able. And do not care if your friends laugh and laugh. 
A world that is saturated with trite formulas for beauty 
does not know how to act in the presence of the real thing. 

All you need is to lose your occupational-therapy atti- 
tude toward art. It is a valid, mature, healthy activity, 
this engagement in non-utilitarian areas. 

Here are some experimental ideas in the making of 
original mosaics, an ancient craft whose origins are thou- 
sands of years back in history. The process of making a 
mosaic is called tesselating. Just as a painter paints, so, 
as a mosaic maker, you will spend your time tesselating. 

Each little piece in a mosaic is called a tessera (from 
the Latin, meaning “small piece.”’) The tesserae are derived 


by cutting bits from clay, domestic unglazed tile or the 
fitting together of chunks of glass. When these bits are 
assembled, they create a pattern which may be a literal 
depiction or a pure abstract design. 

Unglazed domestic tile is available at most art-craft 
shops in about thirty muted colors and sells for around 
$1.50 per pound. It is made from high fire clay. Venetian 
glass is also available in sheets and may be used for your 
projects. It is easier to cut than clay tile, but is somewhat 
more expensive. 

The cutting is done with tile cutters which can be 
purchased for as little as $3. It takes a good amount of 
pressure to cut tile, but an easier method is to nick the 
edge with a tool and then split the pieces away. 

The mosaics shown on these pages were made in the 
direct method—that is, right-side up. 

It is not always necessary to cut and snip your tesserae 


Adapted from material in the newly released: ‘‘Mosaics For Everyone’’, by Sister 
Magdalen Mary. Copies of this useful hand-book may be ordered directly from |mmacu- 
late Heart College, 5515 Franklin Avenue, Los Angeles, California for $3.25 per copy. 
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“Madonna and Child” sculpture begins by building up form with 
papier mache covered with chicken wire to add strength. Object 
is then given two inch thick coat of Magnesite compound and 
tesserae pressed in position. Mosaic is derived from broken bits 
of green ginger ale bottle set in black Magnesite. 


painstakingly to fit a preconceived shape. The simplest way 
to produce a good quantity of tesserae is to place tiles 
between two pieces of cardboard and strike them several 
times with a hammer or wooden mallet. 

Generally speaking, the steps in creating a mosaic are 
as follows: 

Draw your design on tracing paper, then transfer it 

to a sheet of plywood, rendering it in India ink. 

This becomes your working surface. 

2 

The tiles are then fastened onto the design sketch 

with tile adhesive. (Miracle Adhesive is one we can 

recommend.) A small space is left between each 

tessera. 


3 


The mosaic is then completed by grouting between 
the bits. 


This procedure is followed when working on flat 
surfaces, as for a tabletop or wall hanging. A somewhat 
different method is required in making a mosaic sculpture. 
Here you will begin, perhaps, by preparing a model in 
clay, working small size. Then, with this as a guide, you 
can rough up the shape full size with an inner core of 
cardboard cartons tied together. The shape is completed 
by tying crushed or rolled newspapers around this core. 
On top of this you add three or four layers of newspaper 
strips (full length) dipped in wheat paste to create the 
medium known as papier mache. When the paste dries, 
cover the form with chicken wire and tie it firmly in place, 
thus making a sturdy armature about which to add your 
tesserae. 


188 


Making Tesserae From Low Fire Clay 


Clay is rolled between two yardsticks which keep 
rolling pin slightly raised for added thickness. Protect 
tabletop with newspapers. 


2. 
Glazing compound is next brushed over clay slab 
using glazes which have a low firing temperature. #7! 
‘th ¢ 


A knife is then used to cut out strips of the glazet | 
coated clay and these are loaded into a kiln for | 
firing. After firing, strips are removed fram kiln, *; 
and broken into tesserae with tile cutters. Cutting’ , 
is done after firing to impart an _ irregular, less 
mechanical appearance. 


The figure is now covered with mosaic adhesive. (\We 
prefer a brand named Magnesite.) Begin by spreading it at 
the base of the figure and work up to a height of five or 
six inches. Then, press in your tesserae and allow it to 
set before working higher on the figure. Just how long 
the setting requires is hard to predict, but do not rush 
ahead impatiently or the tesserae weight will cause the 
sculpture to sag. Your coating of adhesive should be at 
least an inch thick for small figures, and perhaps double 
that for larger ones. The technique progresses in this 
manner to completion. Keep viewing the sculpture from 
various angles as you work, making corrections before the 
tesserae hardens in place. As a final step, grouting com- 
continued on page 216 
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Broken glass from botties, discarded 
window panes, beads and marbles 
makes unusual type of tesserae with 
which to decorate mosaic items. 


The chunks are broken by placing 
them in heavy cloth and striking with 
hammer. Bottles may be clear, green, ; 
brown, many similar colors, each of sv 
which is set in a complementing shade ie 
of adhesive. | 


After firing in kiln, glass will look like this. Clean kiln shelves 
well to eliminate kiln wash before firing glass for transparent 


, 


use as windows. On other hand, when use is for imbedding / 
in Magnesite, (for sculpture) a fresh coat of kiln wash left ; 
in kiln will adhere to bottom of glass and aid in color trans- Bi 
mission. Put work in clay retaining wall about 2” high to ee 
keep melted glass from flowing off shelf. Coke bottles fired at 
to cone O9 yield pale gray-green glass; if fired to cone 05 y 
they become transparent. Milk of Magnesia bottles melt into ep 
rare blue. 

ag 


Whimsical covering in mosaic for steam pipes that run through boiler-workroom at immaculate Heart College. 
Students keep adding bits of experimental mosaic in form of tesserae, medals, jewelry and beads. 
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Fish, birds and other fauna 
made of soap—crayon medium 


NEW LIFE FOR TIRED CRAYONS 


wax crayon scraps and soap provide new sculpture medium 


projects by OPAL HULL 


Noruinc seems as useless as the broken bits of 
soap that remain to gum up your wash basin—unless 


it could be the equally valueless stubs of wax crayons 


that Junior leaves all over the living room rug. Throw 
them away. But—wait! They’ve a creative use after 
all. | 


Take your crayons, soap scraps and, if you want 
to add a bit more body to it, toss in a cup or so of soap 
flakes—and dump them all in an old pan or tin can. 
Now, put the container on the stove or any handy 
heating coil and melt the contents together. When 
they’ve reached a semi-liquid consistency, pour the sub- 


Soap and Crayon sculpture material consists of melted down crayons combined with equal amount of soap 
flakes or soap cake remains. Use paper cups or milk cartons to hold liquid until it hardens. Milk carton will 
provide good sized block, ready for carving. Keep crayon colors in separate containers or experiment mixing 


some together before melting in old pan. 
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stance into empty paper cups and allow it to harden. 
Then tear off the paper and you've got cylinders of 
colored soapcrayon, ready for carving. 

If you prefer to work from square blocks, just pour 
the liquid into empty paper milk containers. 

Here’s a representative list of sculptural forms 
which can be attempted by the hobbyist or art student: 
animals, birds, heads and figures, fish, abstractions. 
The simple examples shown above were made by stu- 
dents at a junior high school in a single session. 

The soap scraps were dumped into the tin can and 
placed on a hot plate until they melted. The mixture 
was constantly stirred to prevent smoldering. The 
smaller the chips or flakes, the quicker they will melt. 
As the soap melted, bits of crayon were added to im- 
part the desired color. You can choose a single hue 
or even mix several together. Experimentation will 
show the proper amount to be used to reach a desired 
shade. A good substitute for crayons is powdered tem- 
pera. 

Use a separate container to hold each color, simply 
pouring in and stirring together the soap and crayon 
stubs. Melting is a matter of a few minutes time. 

The cooled block of material is then placed on the 
work table (whose surface is protected by newspapers ) 
and carving done with an X-acto knife, razor blade 
and any similar improvised tool. Fine details can be 
rendered with a nail file or orange stick. Preliminary 
sketches may be scratched onto the surface by press- 


continued on page 216 


Try a wax crayon mosaic. Pictures are constructed by cutting crayons into inch long pieces, then stripping away 
wrappers. Flat ends of scraps are glued onto cardboard with colors arranged to bring out pertinent details in pic- 


Crayon scraps provide medium for beautiful non-objective designs. 
Tear away the wrappers and arrange scraps in bottom of an empty 
cigar box: If necessary, scrape bottoms to keep from rolling. Then 
place box on hot radiator and allow crayons to melt and flow into 
designs. Same project can be done on sheet of cardboard. A bit 
of paste will help keep scraps firmly anchored. 


ture or desired pattern. Apply glue to cardboard a little at a time and work unhurriedly. 
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TIN CAN FLOWERS 


project by JUNE WEAVER 


As little as twenty minutes time is your total investment 
to produce gracefully stylized flowers from tin cans! Here’s 
a project conceived by June Weaver for Design Magazine 
which uses as its working material nothing more than the 
ends of metal cans from the corner grocery store. You can 
construct wall hangings, addressplates and_ decorative 
centerpieces for your table. All you need in the line of 
tools is a blowtorch and a pair of tin snips. 


Begin by sketching your pattern directly on the metal 
ends which you have removed from the container with a 
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kitchen can opener. (Use the rotating variety which 
cuts with a smooth, continuous circle motion.) The 
drawing can be done with a soft lead pencil or 
china marking crayon. When the motif has been 
sketched,cut it out with your tin snips. If you prefer 
to use a coping saw, set the blade with the teeth 
slanting towards the handle so that all cutting is 
done on the down stroke. (Do not force the saw— 
guide it gently around the pattern and if it should 
bind, a few rubs of a wax candle across the blade 
will make it easier to handle.) This is shown in 
Photo $1. 

Once the pattern has been cut into the lid you 
may add surface decorations by marking its face 
with a heavy pin, hammered lightly, We have used 
a door pin, turning it so the blunt, rounded end is 
against the metal (photo $2.) Place the work on 
top of a brick or block of wood for greater ease of 
handling and put a piece of linoleum or a_ rubber 
heel beneath it as a cushion. 

In creating leaf designs you will want to add 
long stems and 12 gauge copper wire is ideal for 
the purpose. It is flexible and may be soldered onto 
the base of the leaf cutout. The soldering procedure, 
as shown in photo $3, is done in the following 
manner. First, clean the metal pieces with steel wool 
and apply a coat of paste soldering wax. Then snip 
a piece of solid wire solder (not acid-core) and 
position it against the metal leaf’s base. Then apply 
heat with a soldering iron. If the segments should 
move out of position during the fusing, push them 
back together with a bent coat hanger. 

If you desire a more stylized shape of leaf, per- 
haps you will prefer to make the petals of the cut-out 
scraps themselves, soldering these odd shaped bits 
onto the main portion. They should be curved by 
hand before the firing. 

The best way to do soldering is to work over a 
box filled with sand. This will protect your tabietop 


continued on page 217 


A practical use—as an address plate 
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article by DON WALKER 


194 


SUN BURSTS FROM TIN CANS 


Mears another decorative project which 
uses the lids from tin cans for functionally decorative purposes. 
Don Walker worked these unusual sunburst motifs for Design 
Magazine to serve as wall plaques and table centerpieces. His 
tools and materials consisted of tin snips, LePage’s glue and a 
pair of pliers. 

The size of your design is determined primarily by the 
diameter of the food container whose ends you will use. Cans 
come as small as an inch in width, all the way up to the eight or 
more inch diameter of motor oil containers. There is no need to 
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paint the cans with enamel colors, for 
the raw material offers tones of gold, 
silver and sometimes a sort of rainbow- 
reflecting mottle. In this project let the 
natural metal provide your color. 

The first step is to clean the lid 
thoroughly and then snip along both sides 
of the soldered joint which runs around 
the lid edges. A series of even cuts with 
your tin snips are made, from bottom to 
top. The segments of metal are then 
bent out, leaving a neat, symmetrical 
star-shaped pattern. Larger streamers 
may be soldered behind this initial piece 
if desired, or you may glue on bright bits 
of old jewelry, chunks of glass of varying 
colors or even drop metallic glitter or 
sequins onto a thin coating of transparent 
glue. These may be applied to the circular 
base of the can or the sunburst segments. 
Look through your dresser drawer for 
other ideas, like mother of pearl buttons, 
costume jewelry stones, loose pearls and 
beads. 

Your variety of designs is virtually un- 
limited. Lids of various diameters can be 
glued or soldered one atop the other to 
build out concentric circles. Each  suc- 
cessive layer can be snipped and bent to 
different angles, as desired. 

When your sunburst pattern has been 
constructed, loop a thin wire about one 
of the rays near the top and hang it to 
the wall. Or you may prefer to glue it 
onto a well-polished block of fine-grained 
wood, 4 


More complex sunburst was fashioned 
by building up layers of twisted cut- 
tings from two different can _ lids 
which were then soldered together. 
A leaf design was glued to center 
and was originally a piece of metallic 


custom jewelry. 


Simple sunburst was made from a 
large food can. The strips were cut 
down to the concentric stamped 
circles in its base and then twisted 
with a pliers. The edges were snipped 
away at an angle. A metallic button 
was glued in the middle. 
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Ink, string, paper—a trio that leads to the unexpected .. . 


THINGS with STRINGS 


CRY 
HAVOC 


Transformed into a book cover 


You can create unusual designs simply by drawing with 
a piece of string dipped in ink. The effects are quite un- 
predictable, but a pressed string print takes less than a 
minute to complete. The cost is obviously small—a few 
drops of ink and a few sheets of typewriter paper will do 
the job. 


Here’s the procedure : 


1. 
Spread newspapers over a worktable and place a 
smooth sheet of cardboard on top to act as the work 
surface. 

2. 


Pour a quantity of ink into a dish. (If desired, you 
may prepare several dishes of ink of varying colors, 
for it is probable you will want to superimpose one 
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color on top of another, after you master the simple 
technique. ) 


Into the ink dish goes a length of string—about two 
feet in length will prove most satisfactory. Saturate 
the string with ink, then blot it somewhat with news- 
paper until it is moist, but not loaded. 


Place a sheet of white typewriter paper (or any similar 
stock) on your work table, then dangle the string 
across it letting it curl and twist into an interesting 
design. Drop it in place with one end trailing down to- 
ward you and off the paper. Now, put a second sheet 
of paper on top, making a sandwich of the string. 


Put a magazine or any large, lightweight article of the 
same general shape on top of the paper and press down 
evenly with the ball of your fist. This will establish the 
string design on the paper. If you wish to stop at this 
point you will have a sitmple blotted design of pre- 
determined pattern and its mirror image on the second 
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“Golfer” 


“Gaucho With Lariat’”’ 


sheet of paper. But if you want to play our string 
game, the unpredictable part still lays ahead. 


Now, lightly hold the magazine in place and grasp 
the trailing edge of the string with your other hand. 
Then begin to pull it. Work slowly, tugging the string 
down, then sideways—any direction you wish, just so 
you keep changing direction as the string comes away. 
When the entire string has been removed, examine 
the results on your two pieces of paper. They will be 
almost exact duplicates, with the top one in reverse. 


What do the ink paintings resemble? Pure abstractions? 
Strange shapes that hint at stories to be told? As with mak- 
ing ink blots, string designs allow the viewer wild flights 
of fancy in interpreting the results. An enjoyable party 
game, but one with valid design possibilities. 

When one color has dried or been blotted, you can 
repeat the procedure on top with another string, dipped 
in a different color of ink or tempera paint. You may also 
emphasize certain areas with freehand drawing if you 
are story-telling and need to point up the subject for 
easier recognition. a 


‘Angel’ 
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EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION: 


Each new medium in advertising is a new challenge - 
—how best to present it to the public and how to 
satisfy the client’s needs and desires. The advent 
of television brought such a problem. The art 


: departments of the larger agencies went to work 
on this new problem. To tell the story of a particular 
product, they devised a way of making drawings, 
in sequence, within the shape of a TV screen on a 
layout pad. This method is used by the producer of 
S O RYB ARD the commercial as a guide to follow in preparing 
the film for future use on each program. These 
: drawings are rendered in many mediums—wash, . 
df pencil, Cado pen, and inks. They are often made 
a technique rrowed trom motion picture over many times until the desired results have been 
" animation is widely used for TV achieved and okayed by the client. 
by LAWRENCE BERGER 
| Art Director, Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn 
3 adapted from ‘‘Rendering Techniques 
’ For Commercial and Advertising Art’’, 
oo by Charles R. Kinghan (Reinhold 
Publishing Corp., $15.00). Mr. King- : 
i largest advertising agencies and has ee 
’ been in the fine and applied arts 
fields for thirty-seven years. His 
book is highly recommended to our 
readers and is reviewed this issue. 
roe A storyboard for a TV commercial 
s courtesy BBD&O and Betty Crocker 
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‘Ta television commercial is the newest form of adver- 
tising to come down the pike. It creates opportunities and 
presents limitations to test the mettle of any artist. It also 
demands more specialists than any other media. They 
include: scenic designers, fashion experts, animators, car- 
toonists, display designers, set decorators, layout men, and 
art directors. 

The TV art director is many times the key man in 
conceiving the idea behind the TV spot. The term TV art 
director is really used more as a convenience than a descrip- 
tion. Since the duties of his job are so diverse and may 
enter into fields remotely associated with actual art super- 
vision, it is not a completely satisfactory term. However, 
until a better one comes along, TV art director it is. 

Many of our TV art experts come with a background 
of ad agency experience. In fact, those agencies that do a 
large television volume usually encourage artists from 
“print” to go into T\V. There is no substitute for the 
experience gained in planning ads when tackling a TV 
problem. At this point, it may be interesting to compare the 


as 


TV art director with his counterpart in printed media. 

Just as the “print” art director must accumulate a 
wide knowledge of production knowhow, the TV art di- 
rector must also saturate himself with as much technical 
knowledge as is possible. His gamut runs from live to 
film techniques and incorporates the multitudinous pro- 
cesses that go into TV transmission. Without this knowl- 
edge, the handicaps presented may be insurmountable. 

Another comparison lies in the difference in structure 
between the two mediums. An ad is governed by the size 
of the publication. A spot commercial is limited by the 
rigid demands of time. Added to this is perhaps the greatest 
difference: the advantage of movement that TV offers. 
Consequently, the ad and the commercial may use the 
same ingredients to tell the story, but the forms they take 
are completely different. 

For example, the same type face and product illustration 
might be used in both mediums, but in TV the lettering 
most likely would be an optical effect or transition’ from 
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“.... This job requires years of experience. 
The high school is a good place to start 
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preparing for it... 


Copyright (953. Fiele Enterpriers tn 
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f T ue creation of a cartoon strip, which may be 
syndicated in hundreds of papers throughout the 
world, seems a glamorous occupation and it is one 
to which many young artists aspire. Actually, it is a 
constant challenge, demands long and intelligent re- 
search and should not be undertaken by those to 
S whom rigid schedules are distasteful. 

iz Today's “comic strips” are far more than what the 
coinéd name implies; many have little or no humor 
at all. It is more accurate to designate this work as 
a cartoon feature, for this description embodies the 
; telling of a story. Knowing how to draw is no longer 
fe the primary requisite, for the days of illustrating 
shopworn gags are long past. Today’s reader demands 
accuracy, human interest, touches of humor and action 
within the realms of plausibility. Yet, all these in- 
gredients will not suffice if the characters portrayed 
do not come through as human beings. Only an 
occasional, offbeat strip can successfully invade the 
shadow world of pure fantasy. For the large part, 
the reader seems to most enjoy a cartoon feature 
inhabited by believable people doing the sort of 
things he has, or would like to experience. The 
setting can be Korea, Middletown or Mars, but the 
characterizations should react in true-to-life fashion. 


No overnight millionaires: 

| An aspirant to this specialized field need not 
expect to jump right into syndication; he needs a 
background of training and experience. It is. recom- 


drawing 


see THE CARTOON FEATURE 


“comic strips” is a complicated business . . . 


article by MILTON CANIFF 


mended that he soak up as much academic training 
and art school practice as possible, fortifying this 
with hard work before his drawing board at home. 
If this sounds like a lot of hard work, then you have 
heard it right. Many leading cartoonists are college 
or art school trained, which will give you some idea 
of the value placed upon higher education. Virtually 
all successful cartoonists have studied at some sort 
of art school during their preparatory years, and for 
those faced with the task of earning a living at the 
same time, a correspondence course is an excellent 
solution. 

Possibly the two most certain approaches toward 
the ultimate goal of syndication of your own cartoon 
feature are: serving an apprenticeship in a newspaper 
or advertising agency art department, or securing a 
position as assistant to an established cartoonist. An 
alternative that is sometimes chosen is by direct 
connection with a comic book publisher, but this too 
often may lead the artist to a false sense of superiority. 
Flushed with the relative success of seeing his work 
in print, he tends to ignore the lower quality stand- 
ards imposed in this field by many borderline pub- 
lishers. There are good comic books, but there are 
also a great many which are bad or objectionable. 
Choose this alternative carefully. 


Watch the clock: 
We spoke of adhering to deadlines, earlier. This 
ability marks the successful cartoonist, always faced 
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with the looming face of the clock. A newspaper 
syndicate works far ahead. Daily strips are completed 
and delivered four weeks in advance of publication. 
The Sunday pages, complete with color guide for the 
use of the engraver, must be delivered six weeks 
ahead. 

The average cartoon illustrator does his own story 
writing and the major portion of the art work. If 
he has an assistant, he will pencil in the dialogue 
and captions, and the assistant will then handle 
lettering. 


Color for newspaper reproduction: 

The cartoonist does not actually render the Sunday 
page in color for reproduction. Instead, he has a 
matte photograph (called a silverprint) made, and 
he then takes this exact-size reproduction of the strip 
and applies watercolors to show the engraver the 
desired effect. If the cartoonist does a good job in 
preparing the color guide, a competent engraver will 
certainly do his utmost to create a faithful likeness, 
for his own reputation is involved. 


Working tools and tips: 

The Sunday page is customarily much larger than 
a daily strip; usually it consists of three or four times 
as much copy. The original drawing measures 17” 
wide by 23!4 inches deep, in the case of my own 
feature, “Steve Canyon.” The daily strip is 6 9/16 
inches deep by 2134 inches in width. The choice of 
materials is entirely up to the artist; my preference 
is three ply Strathmore kid finish paper. My working 
method consists of first ruling out the panels and 
then lettering in the dialogue and captions. (Some 
cartoonists prefer to write in all the balloons on 
separate paper, inserting them when the drawing has 
heen finished. ) 

I next draw all the characters in each panel in 
pencil, paying little attention to the background except 
for compositional purposes. Details come later. The 
next step is inking in the heads, hands, props and 
small objects in the foreground, with a Gillot Crow 
Quill #659. The backgrounds come next—again, first 
in pencil and then with a Windsor-Newton {3 brush. 
These happen to be the tools [ employ at present, 
but each artist will find his own favorites, usually 
depending on the style of his drawing. Finally, the 
background figures, objects and shadows are inked, 
the date for which the strip is scheduled is affixed 
and the strip is ready for delivery. 


The newspaper Syndicate: 


The newcomer will not immediately see his work 
snapped up by a syndicate, for only a few strips can 
meet the necessarily high standards. Even an excel- 
lently drawn piece of work may prove unsuitable 
because it is not universal in approach or simply 
doesn’t have the story appeal required. Other possible 
reasons why a feature may not get beyond a local ge 
newspaper might be: localized story; violates certain : 
taboos of sex, religion, morality, politics or simple 
good taste; is too similar to another feature owned 
by the syndicate. 

Sut if the artist is approached by a syndicate, there 
are certain points of information he will likely want 
to have. Most syndicates act as the artist’s agent and | 
send salesmen around to all the newspapers. Their Ps, 
job is to interest the editor in carrying your strip. E 
The newspaper pays a certain amount, and in return 
receives a matte for each scheduled daily and Sunday 
edition, from which they can have a plate made. The 
syndicate handles ail phases of the transaction, in- 
cluding billing the client, supplying him with the . 
necessary materials, publicizing your strip and hand- by 
ling legal responsibilities. 

The cartoonist and the: syndicate customarily split 
50-50. If the artist teams with a writer, he generally 
splits his share, or the syndicate will apportion 60% an 
of the creator’s half to the artist and 40% to the xa 
writer. If desired, a small drawing account can be a 
set up, a form of advance royalty against collections 
from the various clients. This account would be 
updated monthly, with a summation made at the 
end of the year. 

A newcomer is seldom in a good bargaining posi- eye 
tion and, if not judicious, may find he has signed oe 
away ownership of the feature. Syndicates consider 
this attempt to secure ownership as quite ethical, and 
if you do enter such an agreement, it will be legally 
binding. Signing away ownership invariably leads to 
later bitterness. Read your contract carefully and, 
when in doubt, seek legal advice before closing the | 
contract. Do this quietly, of course, but firmly. 


Cognizant of this thorny point, many syndicates 
today tend to offer a deal under which the feature 
appears under the syndicate’s copyright only for the 
life of the contract, after which copyright reverts to 
the creator. This seems much more sensible, for when 
the two parties find they can work together equitably, 
the contract can be renewed at its expiration. 4 


AY WE SETITON FIRE! 
3-28 Y <{ -BUT ITS COMING 


Gf WIT MR.NAZAIRE, \ RIGHT AT US! 
*44 MAJOR CANYON! THE 
277 CAR RAN HIM DOWN! /@Z WITH A MOB 
> OF INFANTRY 
| FOLL@WING! 
—STAND BY FOR 


TAKE OFF! 


~ Copynght 1991, Field Enterprises Inc 


A sequence from ‘Steve Canyon”’, by Milton Caniff 


| STEERING WITH THE NOSE WHEELS, STEVE 
BARELY MISSES THE FLAMING HULK OF THE 
CUT- OF -<CONTEOL CHINESE RED VEHICLE . 
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THE WINNERS 


DESIGN’S COVER COMPETITION DRAWS 
1632 ENTRIES FROM ALL OVER WORLD 


Tue publishers of Design Magazine take pleasure 
im announcing the results of its first “Cover Search 
Competition’, based upon the general theme: “Sum- 
mer.”” The flood of entries was totally unprecedented, 
numbering 1,632 paintings and drawings, in a range 
of media which included watercolor, oils, caseins, inks, 
crayon, collage, pastel and tempera. Entries were re- 
ceived from readers throughout the world. The win- 
ners and honorable mentions follow: 


FIRST AWARD: 


Full Scholarship to any selected course in the curriculum of The 
Famous Artists Schools, Inc. (value: $400.00), plus a cash pur- 
chase award of $100.00 from American Crayon Company. 


Winifred Wiley, student of Immaculate Heart College, 
Los Angeles, California. (painting reproduced on front 
cover, this issue.) 


Two of top ten winners in Cover 
Competition are enrolled in Adult 
Education program at Immaculate 
Heart College, Los Angeles. 

First Award artist, Winifred Wiley 
is homemaker with son in pre- 
medical school. She is shown (rt.) 
reading notification of choice 

as cover artist. Fellow student, 
Barbara Benton (left) placed 
second and is also a homemaker who 
collects Mexican folk art in 

her spare moments. 


SECOND AWARD: 


$75.00 Cash Prize, from American Crayon Company, plus an M. 
Grumbacher Professional Oil Color Set. 


Barbara Benton, student of Immaculate Heart College, 
Los Angeles, California 


THIRD AWARD: 
$25.00 United States Savings Bond, plus an M. Grumbacher Pro- 
fessional Oil Color Set. 


Jerry Lee Jacoby, student at University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 


FOURTH AWARD: 

M. Grumbacher Professional Oil Color Set, plus $25.00 Merchan- 
dising Certificate, redeemable at any art supplies store carrying 
American Crayon Company materials. 


George R. James, U.S. Armed Forces, 
Fort Huachuca, Arizona 


continued on page 218 
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First Award 
Coverpiece by Winifred Wiley is collage of forms glued 
on with evaporated milk, then overpainted with 
impasto of milk and poster paint. Artist chose subtle 
purples and soft colors to suggest transition 

of spring to summer. 


Second Award 


Simple design of bird forms by 

Barbara Benton was painted in technique 
similar to that of classmate Wiley. 

Both are students in Adult Education program 
at Immaculate Heart College. 


Design's Cover Search Competition attracted readers of all ages, many entries originating 
from foreign countries, including Australia, Alaska, Mexico, U. S. S. R., England and 
Brazil. Approximately eighty percent of entrants were students or educators. Publishers 
plan to hold another cover contest in near future, possibly on portrait painting theme. 
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Third Award 


Abstract summer landscape by Jerry Lee jacoby 
is rendered in pastel and ink, using Croquill pen 
for delicate linework. Nineteen year old 

artist is sophomore at U. of Nebraska. 


Sixth Award 
Landscape with blazing sun is rendered 


on wet paper with color-and-water loaded brush. 


Artist Charles Sanderson worked in watercolor 
and ink, is art instructor in Eldorado, 
Kansas high school. 


Fourth Award 


Inspiration for ‘‘Summer Evening” 

was visit to Newport Beach, California. 
Gay colors of sails and sunset caught 
artist George James’ eye. He is 

in armed forces, stationed at Ft. Huachuca, 
Arizona, chose watercolor as medium. 


Fifth Award 


Anne Imel’s shoreline depiction 

is bold, simple treatment painted in oils. 
Jurists found treatment of shadow 

areas expertly handled, liked selection of 
colors which are subtle greens, 

blues and rust-reds. 
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Seventh Award 

Dockside scene is by George Nakano, 
sophomore at McKinley High School in 
Honolulu. Medium employed is 
watercolor and ink. 


Ninth Award 

Artist Eleanor Sweat is fastidious worker 

whose stylized approach employs casein colors and 
ink. A homemaker, Mrs. Sweat and husband 

both competed. (His entry was near-runner up, 

is reproduced on following page.) 
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Eighth Award 

Country scene is by Walter H. 

Smith of East Williston, N. Y. Medium used 
is watercolor with foreground details 
emphasized with charcoal. 


Tenth Award 

Watermelon still life by Mrs. Kate 
Rathborne was forwarded from New South 
Wales, Australia, where artist is a 

teacher. Medium is crayon over chipboard. 
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Some other entries in our cover competition aie 


A random sampling of the work submitted shows a multiplicity of 
styles and media which ranged ‘from watercolor and oils through 
pastel, gouache, tempera and gesso. Entries were first separated into 
three categories: student, teacher and general or unspecified. Best 
from each group was then final-juried without designation. 4 


Lynn Sweat, Port Arthur, Texas 
KPAC-TV Art Dept. 


Thomas Flanagan, Central Catholic High 
Toledo, Ohio 


Pat Nordlin, student Patsy Gardner, student Gracia Dayton 
Boise Jr. College, Idaho Richmond Jr. High Daly City, Calif. 


Ken Catlett, Salem, Oregon 
So. Salem High School Student 


Priscilla Davis, Studio City, Calif. 
Art Teacher 


Wyandotte High, Student 


Susanne Arink, student 
West Islip Jr. High, N. Y. 
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Hen and Rooster were directly 
built by the clay method. The 
figures were partially glazed in 
brilliant blue-green borax glaze to 
contrast with the unglazed surface 
beneath which had been treatod 
with black engobe. 


CERAMICS 


whimsical birds 


A LMost nothing in the kitchen escapes 
use when Thelma Frazier Winter turns to 
cooking. Her chef d’ouevre, however, is apt to 
be ceramic figurines rather than cupcakes. Kit- 
chen purists will shudder at the use to which 
Thelma puts her rolling pin, flour sifter, 
bowls, spoons and grapefruit knife. They are 
all used to sculpt and surface decorate the 
charming objects shown on these pages. 
“Sculpture tools? They cost three times as 


continued on page 218 


and strumming 2ngels are Thelma Winter’s delight 


A pair of chickens that stand 14” high. 

They have been partially glazed with crystaline 
and orange for contrast against the brown-b'ack ard 
terra cotta unglazed surface. Molds were made 

for mass production and the pieces fired 

in the kiln at 1850° F. 
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Delicately decorated angels stand 12” 
high and were directly modeled, then 
fired at 1850° F. They are of unglazed 
white engobe and terra cotta. 


Ornithologists will recognize these handsome red crested kinglets which sit in a forest of artificial grass and driftwood as a tablepiece. 
Mold produced, they are decorated with white lead glaze, have red-orange crests. Wings are gray matte and brown. Length of each figure 4 
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photographs by Roy Stevens and Charles Uht 


RIGHT and WRONG 


by Henry Hydenryk, Jr. 


D cas told a friend of mine, the painter 
Moise Kisling, ““The frame is the reward of the 
artist,” and how well this indicates the importance 
of this necessary adjunct of the artist’s creation. 
From the beginning of the Italian Renais- 
sance in the Thirteenth Century, until the second 
half of the Fifteenth Century, frames were only 
the means of fitting the panel paintings into the 
architectural composition of chapels and churches. 
From narrow architectural mouldings or the 
feathery towering Gothic niches which served 
this architectural purpose, frames then became 
the object of serious artistic consideration because 
paintings became divorced from their former 
limited scope of church wall panels and demanded 
individual treatment as easel paintings. 


#4 Editor's Note— Henry Heydenryk, Jr., is Frames have developed through the ages, fol- 

: the fourth generation of his family to ty] We identif 
head the internationally known House of Cc the urniture sty ve identi y 
Heydenryk of New York, London, and their styles like furniture of the various periods— 
Amsterdam, one of the oldest makers of Louis XIV, Chippendale, Empire, etc., but it is 
fine picture frames. His creed is, “Good 
design is timeless,” and he has applied because of the pioneering work done by a few 
this basic concept to the profession of men since 1920 that we now are again more con- 
ee ae: scious of the need for proper consideration of 


the right frame for each painting. 

In America at present, we find a renewed in- 
terest in the honest use of the natural texture of 
wood and stone—probably influenced by the 
leadership of Frank Lloyd Wright. Also a re- 

Ke newed attention is given to craftsmanship, which 
¥ America will have to preserve just as many other 
~ European heritages have to be kept safe here. 
: This reawakened interest in the minor arts has 
been a great inspiration to frame making and 

article courtesy Famous Artists Magazine framing which accounts for the enormous atten- 

tion created by the Heydenryk Exhibition of 

“Framing—Right and Wrong” which now is 

continued on page 213 
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prints courtesy N.Y. Graphic Society 


RIGHT 

Simple form—texture and appearance of old wood like the 
barn itself—gives harmonious feeling with subject. Whole 
feeling of outdoor rustic scene is embodied in the frame. 


Rustic feeling of the Maine pines and sea is 
supported by the rough, straightforward frame. The 
linen mat and silver bevels give fine accent 

to the blue of the water. 


WRONG 


The hard Victorian frame is actually unrelated 

to the subject. It is Grandma’s frame from the attic, 
but not for this forceful Zorach watercolor. 

White mat is out of proportion, too. 


New England Landscape 
by 


Ernest Fiene 


WRONG 


Too enormous, too ornate, not the right proportion. Just 
plain bad as far as color goes, too. 


Some Basic Guides for Framing 


1. The width and pattern of the moulding must bear relationship 
to the design and ‘‘weight’’ of the picture. A painting with simple, 
uncomplicated design calls for a plain moulding; lots of detail in 
the composition is best balanced by a rich design in the frame— 
ornamentation is called for. 


2. A receding moulding (one slanting towards the wall) or a rather 
flat profile will suit two dimensional painting best. 


3. A concave moulding (one slanting towards the painting) will 
enhance the feeling of perspective suggested by a composition in 
depth. 


4. Strong, bold patterns, such as in Roualt’s paintings, demand 
powerful lines in the frame to contain the composition. 


5. A delicate, feathery, airy composition calls for a similiar 
‘frivolous’ feeling in the frame. 


6. A linear composition (such as in paintings by Feininger) calls 
for fine linear quality in the frame as well. 


Fe Inserts of contrasting colors will help to separate the ornament 
or color in a frame from those in the picture and will help the 
feeling of perspective. 


8. Mats for watercolors and prints should be chosen to accentuate 
the important colors. Using white for this purpose is hardly ever 
right, as it tends to darken the picture by contrast and flatten it. 


9. Only pastels and watercolors call for special treatment as far 
as glass protection is concerned. A gouche or pastel can be as 
strong in color and pattern as any oil painting and should be framed 
accordingly. 
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An 18th Century Landscape 


The modern, severe lines of the upper frame 
conflict with the romantic mood of the old 
landscape. The light color makes the painting 
seem darker than it actually is. Below, how- 
ever, a romantic period frame in soft golden 
tones with subdued insert gives additional per- 
spective. 


Alaskan Fishing Scene by Joe Jones 


The Oriental feeling is underlined by the use of a silk 
mat, shown top .The simple wood frame has texture 
which agrees with that of the print. The old silver bevel 
around the litho and the whole color scheme support the 
delicate textured quality and graduation from light gray 
to blackish gray. The lower frame is gold and sits around 
a crowded white mat—the result is unimaginative and 
poorly proportioned. 


Still Life by Juan Gris 


A hand carved, traditional French 
frame proves too distracting and con- 
veys too much movement of its own. 
The modern, severe lines of the frame 
at right is more logical framing. The 
color scheme—black, muted gray and 
silver—is in harmony with the paint- 
ing, giving it “air to breathe.” 


RIGHT 
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Thomas Sully Portrait 


Right—Proper relationship in de- 
sign and width with the portrait is 
here achieved. Mellow gold and 
classical ornament of the antique 
frame of Sully’s period agree with 
the pattern of the painting. 


Wrong—Underframing—too thin 
for forceful figure. 


traveling to various museums throughout the 
United States. 

A frame has to fulfill a number of requirements 
—it must protect the painting; it must limit it, 
according to its own intention, and separate it 
from its background; it must remain harmonious 
and unobtrusive in order not to interfere with 
the picture. So a frame is appropriate when it 
serves its purpose of protecting, limiting and 
separating so neutrally and quietly that the 
spectator is not even conscious of its task. And 
vet, it should be handsome enough so that when 
one does look at it, it is agreeable and supports ki 
the quality of the painting. 

How great an influence on the beholder the Silk Screen by George Picken 


frame setting can have on the effect of a painting This how a can be into 
is shown in some of the examples which ac format; above we & plain, tightly 
company this article. They demonstrate the pit- bordered yellowish moulding which only succeeds in cramp- : 


falls of framing, over-framing, under-framing, un- ing the picture and prevents it from breathing. a 
suitable mats, design out of character, and bad - 
color relationship. 

The necessity of some educational work in my i 
field has been brought out by the experience of 
juries in judging paintings submitted for com- 
petitive shows. Representatives of the Virginia 
Museum of Fine Art in Richmond, for example, 
were so discouraged by the poorly framed work 
of the participants in the competitions for the 
Virginia Biennials that they asked my assistance 
in presenting an exhibition’ to prove the need 
for proper consideration ef the framing of pic- 
tures—to prevent the artists from hurting their 
work with poor judgment in framing. 

The right frame for your picture is always 
important, whether or not it may be entered 
in a competition, so here are some general rules 
which will help you avoid the usual pitfalls. You 
will find them pointed up by some of the ex- 
amples shown. 4 
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Mask begins as sheet of cold rolled copper. This is 
given design outline with soft pencil and then hammered 
with a round ball hammer, working over a tool-steel 
Straight edge stake. 


ALTHOUGH the art of enameling is usually as- 
sociated today with surface-decorated ash trays, bowls, 
plaques and murals, it is also quite logical to assign it to 
three-dimensional projects, where the metal upon which 
it 1s applied has been bent and hammered into strikingly 
original shapes. Creating enameled masks is an excellent 
example of this application. 

Don’t confuse this kind of mask-making with the begin- 
ner’s cardboard cutouts. Working with metal requires con- 
trol and intelligent design. It is not a medium where mis- 
takes of judgement are tolerated. 

\We'll go through the steps of making a mask out of 
copper. It is obvious that, from this point of departure, 
you may continue into experimental sculpture, applying 
a surtace design with enamels that complement the rich 
lustre of the metal beneath. 

\Ve recommend that newcomers to the enameling craft 
work with large sheets of 22 or 24 gauge copper. It is 
relatively thin and is thus easy .to manipulate into the 
desired shape. If you prefer to work with 18 gauge copper 
sheet (as we have done in the making of the example 
shown ), the metal must be annealed to keep it in workable 
condition. Continuous hammering hardens the metal and 
placing it in the heat of a furnace or blowtorch softens it 
up. Thus, it isn’t just a matter of pounding it or twisting it 
with your hands; it is a heat-and-hammer process. 
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Powdered ename! is applied 
thru generous-sized sieve. A 
solution of water and gum 
tragacanth has_ previously 
been brushed onto metal 
surface to form a binding 
surface. When all moisture 
evaporates from piece it is 
ready for firing. 
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how to create 


ENAMEL MASK 


by EDWARD WINTER 


We will assume at this point that you are relatively 
familiar with enameling procedure—that is the application 
of the enamel and its subsequent firing. Instead, we'll 
concentrate on the preparation of the metal design. It 1s 
begun by developing your mask motif on sketch paper, then 
transfering the design onto the copper and then using metal 
cutters to cut it out. The shaping is done with a round ball 
hammer. The copper is placed over a straight edge stake 
and struck with the hammer to develop a surface design. 
\When all impressions of the penciled-in design have been 
struck, the work is put in the furnace and heated back to 
moderate softness. More hammering can then be done. 

Bending of metal edges creates hair. More hammer- 
ing will be required to fully shape the crinkles. Concave 
and convex “bumps” in the metal are achieved by hammer- 
ing against steel dies or wood forms. You will want to 
experiment yourself in this kind of surface modeling. Place 
various objects under the copper sheet and see what hap- 


continued on page 216 


Edward Winter is a member of Design's Editorial Board and ranks as Ameri- 
ca’s outstanding enamelist. He has just written: ‘‘Enamel Art on Metfals'’, 
@ soon-to-be released Watson-Guptill publication, which will prove to be 
the authorative text in this field of crafsmanship. Mr. Winter has developed 
many of the techniques now practiced by professional enamelists and they 
are fully described in the book. Release date is scheduled for late May. 
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“Summer” is an original design by Thelma Frazier Winter and was 
executed by her husband, Edward Winter. Silver foil was placed 
over metal form and then transparent turquoise enamel was sifted 
on top and the mask placed in furnace. Turned down hair was made 
by cutting with tin shears, and folding. 


Mask enters furnace, sitting on 
three sets of chromel pins. Tem- 
perature is 1480° F. and is re- 
tained for two minutes. Piece is 
removed from heat, cooled and 
more enameling is done. Same 
firing procedure is repeated as 
often as necessary, depending on 
quantity of colors used. This mask 
took seven firings. 
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THE COMPLETED MASK 
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NEW LIFE FOR TIRED CRAYONS: 
continued from page 191 


ing hard through the paper sketch with a pencil. You 
will, of course, be dealing with a three-dimensional ob- 
ject, so plan your sketch as a wrap-around. When the 
actual carving has been done, harsh lines can be soft- 
ened by rubbing with the fingertips. 

It is not necessary to wait for the small bits of soap 
to completely melt before taking the pan off the heat. 
Irregular chunks can add a pleasing textural quality, 
particularly if they are of a contrasting color. 

Because the soap crayon mixture is soft, it is also 
possible to shape without even bothering to carve. 4 


MOSAICS: 
continued from page 188 


pound is worked in between the individual tiles to form a 
strong, unified piece of mosaic sculpture. 


Types of Adhesive for Various Purposes 
Miracle Adhesive is used to fasten tesserae to vertical 
surfaces. It will hold the pieces in place without danger 
of sliding, even before the adhesive has set. It retails for 
around $2.50 per quart and is produced by the Mosaic 
Tile Company. 

Duco Cement, a product of DuPont, is used to fasten glass 
to glass. It is transparent, can be purchased at stationery 
stores, Five & Ten stores and most hardware shops. It is 
priced at 35c per tube. (You might like to try an interesting 
‘stained glass” experiment with this material, joining bits 
of broken glass and bottle scraps to window panes. In 
buying panes, get scratched plate glass; it is quite inexpen- 
sive because of its flaws and these are covered anyway. ) 
Magnesite (short for magnesium oxychloride cement) is 
used to adhere tesserae to a paper foundation. It is applied 
thickly—between an inch and two inches in thickness. 
Suppliers may know this as Sorrell Cement or Woodstone. 
For additional information on this product consult your 
local chemical supply houses or write to The Oxychloride 
Cement Association, Connecticut Avenue, Washington, 
D. C. It is reasonably waterproof, but prolonged submer- 
sion in water will cause it to deteriorate. It is often used 
for outdoor stairways and building murals, as well as for 
sculpture made over papier mache. Store it in a dry place, 
and mix the stock Magnesite with magnesium chloride 
solution to form a paste. It is neutral in color and thus you 
must add a small amount of alkali-proof color to reach a 
desired hue. These colors can be purchased for anywhere 
from 20c to $2.00 per pound. The Magnesite Mix itself 
cost about $5.25 per cwt., and the magnesium chloride 
liquid solution comes in five gallon cans for $1.00. Because 
of its great weight, Magnesite requires a supporting arma- 
ture of chicken wire to be place about the sculpture form. 
Try to match or complement the color of the tesserae with 
the Magnesite color—that is, for a dark green tesserae, 
set the bits in dark green, dark gray or dark red Magnesite. 
[f it accidentally splashes or runs over your tiles, it may 
he removed with commercial tile cleaner. 

Simple Projects for Young People 

Make your own tesserae by rolling low fire clay with a 
rolling pin, slicing it with a knife into strips and then into 
pieces, and firing the fragments in a ceramic kiln. (This is 
illustrated elsewhere. ) 

Purchase glazed bathroom tiles from a local building 
supply store and then break these with a hammer (between 
cardboard, to prevent marring or dangerous flying frag- 
ments). They usually come in perhaps a half-dozen basic 
colors—yellow, white, black, green, blue, rose. While first 
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grade bathroom tile is expensive, damaged pieces cost little 
or nothing. Children can make simple mosaics with them. 
Murals may be constructed by children, working on 
plywood with Wilhold Glue. It is best to cover the plywood 
with this glue on both sides and the edges a day or so 
before starting the mural. This will prevent the board 
from warping. The glue comes commercially in a squeeze- 
tvpe Glu-Bird container. For large classes we suggest 
buying the Wilhold Glue at lumber yards in five gallon 
drums, then refilling the dispensers as required. It is 
particularly good for mosaic table construction and you 
may supplement your kitchen tile tesserae with other bits 
cut out from linoleum, if desired. Children might also 
enjoy experimenting at the lowest possible cost by making 
their murals on nothing more than heavy cardboard. 4 


PALETTE NOTES: 


HARD BOILED ARTIST 

Piero di Cosimo liked to work twenty hours at a stretch, 
then catch two hours sleep and continue his work. To 
fortify himself he adapted the habit of cooking up fifty 
or sixty hardboiled eggs, which he then munched without 
interruption. 

THE WAGES OF SIN 

A. O. Munsell, a popular portrait painter of some years 
back, earned nearly a million dollars at his trade, then 
contemptuously gave it away to charities as a gesture 
against “the evils of capitalism.’”’ Thereupon, a rich rela- 
tive’s death delivered to him another million dollars. 
PROFILE IN COURAGE 

Renaissance artist, Torregiano is known in history for an 
extra-curricular activity. He dared the terrible-tempered 
Michaelangelo’s wrath during an argument by picking up 
a mallet and breaking the master’s nose with it. 
PERFECTIONIST 

Lorenzo de Credo, 15th Century painter, always mixed as 
many as thirty gradations of his oil colors and used a sepa- 
rate brush for each one. He also had a phobia about dust 
lighting on his canvas and would bolt the studio door 
until a painting dried, refusing entry to anyone. On the 
rare occasions when a customer was allowed in for a peek 
at the work in progress, he was made to stand absolutely 
rigid, several yards away. 
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HOW TO CREATE AN ENAMEL MASK: 
continued from page 214 


pens when it it hammered. 

Finally, the copper mask is given a pickling bath (acid 
and water). It is then prepared for your enameling. Our 
sample mask was enameled in white on both front and back 
sides. (Always enamel on both sides to prevent chipping. ) 
The enameling was completed with various shades of trans- 
parent enamels and even a few small areas of silver foil 
were added to impart greater luminosity. 

To hang the mask on your wall, solder on a ring to 
the back. 4 


INTRODUCTION TO DRESS DESIGN: 
continued from page 181 


ments are completed in various fabrics with emphasis on 
perfect fit and construction. 

As the student beconies more skillful, she will find her 
own approach to design. Some like to sketch a number of 
ideas before beginning to drape. Usually the sketch is just 
the beginning and has to be changed as the draping prog- 
resses. Others prefer to work directly in fabric, depending 
on the material for an idea. But whatever the approach, no 
design is completed that cannot be constructed and worn.4 
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THE STORYBOARD FOR TV: 


continued from page 199 


one scene to another. The same holds true for the package 
or product. That, too, might move forward, zoom back, or 
twist and turn, wiping on still other effects, important 
phrases, or new scenes. The judicious use of these effects, 
can add impact to a commercial; used indiscriminately, 
they can make the spot itritating. 

Most people in the field of advertising are quite familiar 
with the duties of the “print” art director, but the TV art 
director is still a man from Mars. What is his role? We 
have mentioned that he may be the key man behind the 
conception of an idea. It is his duty to lay out the story- 
board, supervise the styling of the commercial, suggest 
settings, decide upon the type of animation if that is called 
for, help choose the production outfit, and approve all the 
artwork. In addition, he attends recording sessions, film 
shootings, and follows through till the job is completed. 

The TV art director’s layout pad is the storyboard. 
The storyboard is simply a-series of drawings or photo- 
graphs with a panel below each picture that describes the 
action known as “video” and the spoken copy and sound 
effects, referred to as “audio.” 


These panels form the continuity of a proposed com- 
mercial, giving as complete a picture of the finished product 
as is possible at this stage. In addition, the storyboard is 
the blueprint for production and the means of presentation 
to the client. It is of great importance that the rendering 
of the storyboard frames fit the action of the commercial, 
rather than form a string of unrelated pictures. The tech- 
niques utilized in illustrating the individual panels are a 
matter of degree based on the type of presentation to be 
made. The techniques may vary, but good drawing is as 
basic to TV as it is to all other forms of graphic presenta- 
tion. The actual drawings that make up the storyboard 
may be wash, charcoal, pencil, or pastel. The artists rend- 
- ering the panels must visualize background, setting, move- 
ments of actors or products, lettering, optical effects, light- 
ing, package display, and whatever else is to be shown. He 
must be able to translate video directions in terms of the 
camera view finder, and his drawings must guide the pro- 
ducer who will follow the storyboard. 

One of the more interesting forms of commercial is the 
animated cartoon. An animated spot accompanies a product 
that calls for a “lighter sell’ technique, but that does not 
mean animation is used oniy for entertainment. Rather it 
is called upon when it will do a better selling job than 
any other technique. 


The art director must be vigilant because mistakes in 
animated films are costly. Once the animated spot goes 
into production, the art director is always in contact with 
the animators. He checks all art work — character styling, 
background, color, product, and pencil tests for flow of 
action and composition. In addition, he checks the film 
quality, synchronization of music, voice, and picture, and 
maintains constant check on production schedules. 

Animation seems to be a creature of trends. It is simple 
for animated spots to fall into the trap of current vogues 
—-which ultimately shows up on the screen as third-rate 
copies of what was an original idea. In the hands of creative 
artists the styling of an animated spot can be a stimulating 
experience, whether the form used is realism, stylization, 
or abstraction. Applying a current popular style of anima- 
tion to every product just because it was successful for a 
competitive product is academic and can look woefully 
unoriginal. Successful commercials should apply the cur- 
rent technique to the specific product. It must take into 
consideration the tone of the commercial, who it is directed 
at, and how the product is used. 

There is much left unsaid about the many problems of 
TV transmission and how they effect finished artwork. The 
importance of artwork preparation for transmission is a 
large field and would call for another article. The advent 
of color TV and the transmission of black and white from 
color artwork requires an entirely new approach toward 
color design. The human eye used to be the sole judge of 
good color values. It now must share that spot with the 
electronic eye which resolves color into tones of gray. 
Therefore, the color artwork must be adjusted to fit both 
cclor and black and white transmission facilities. The prob- 
lem of where good taste ends and expediency begins is the 
challenge of the TV art director. 4 


TIN CAN FLOWERS: 

continued from page 193 
from scorching. (photo $4) Once you have soldered the 
stem to the leaves, clean the entire flower form with steel 
wool and then wipe it free of dust before applying paint. 
The painting procedure offers you another opportunity to 
exercise your imagination. (photo $5) Silver, gold and 
black paints are suggested. Avoid garish colors; you are 
not trying to imitate the real thing. Rather, the purpose is 
to create flower and leaf forms which take advantage of the 
inherent beauty of the metal itself. If the stem proves 
difficult to hold while painting, stick the end into a raw 
potato or piece of styrofoam for support. 

Your full complement of tools and materials for more 
complicated projects might include: tin snips and/or coping 
saw; wax; door pin; 12 gauge copper wire; soft pencil; 
steel wool; flux and solder; torch; bent hanger; paint and 
brush. | 

Making these flowers is child’s play, but we do not 
recommend that young people handle the torch and solder 
without adequate supervision. For added protection, use 
asbestos gloves. Your designs are obtained from examining 
real flowers, gardening books and magazines and, often, 
from the border motifs on dinnerware. Best of all, study 
these ideas, then translate them freely in your own 
manner. 4 
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SCULPTOR IN CERAMICS: 

<cutinued from page 208 
much.” With this viewpoint, Thelma pushes clay through 
the sieve to prepare it for modeling, then adds slip over 
a leather-hard piece of ceramic and presses home her sur- 
face decor. The rolling pin flattens clay into slabs for cut- 
ting with a knife and these strips can then be coiled or 
wrapped as needed. Even her ancient stove comes into 
good use as a drying oven prior to glazing and firing in a 
kiln. With these seemingly makeshift short-cuts, Thelma 
Winter speeds up production, cuts expenses and tries to 
keep up with the demand. Her ceramic sculptures sell in 
leading gift shops throughout the country. 4 


COVER CONTEST WINNERS: 
continued from page 203 


FIFTH AWARD: 
M. Grumbacher Professional Oil Color Set, plus $25.00 Merchan.- 
dising Certificate redeemable at any art supplies store carrying 
American Crayon Co. materials. 

Anne Imel, Sullivan Road, Easton, Pa. 


SIXTH AWARD: 
VU. Grumbacher Professional Oil Color Set, plus $25.00 Merchan- 
dising Certificate redeemable at any art supplies store carrying 
American Crayon Co. materials. 
Charles Sanderson, Art Teacher, Eldorado High School 
& Jr. College, Eldorado, Kansas 


SEVENTH AWARD: 
M. Grumbacher Professional Oil Color Set, plus $25.00 Merchan- 
dising Certificate redeemable at any art supplies store carrying 
American Crayon Co. materials. 

George Nakano, student of McKinley High School, 


Honolulu, Hawaii 
EIGHTH AWARD: 
$25.00 worth of outstanding art books of winner’s choice, from list 
of Hastings House, Publishers, N.Y.C. 
Walter H. Smith, 18 Shadow Lane, 


East Williston, Long Island, N.Y. 
NINTH AWARD: 
$25.00 worth of outstanding art books of winner’s choice, from list 
of Hastings House, Publishers, N.Y.C. 
Eleanor Sweat, homemaker, 
2604 Avenue H, Nederland, Texas 


TENTH AWARD: 
$25.00 worth of outstanding art books of winner’s choice, from list 
of Hastings House, Publishers, N.Y.C. 
Kate Rathborne, Art Teacher 
Sydney, New South Wales, Australia 
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HONORABLE MENTIONS: 


Special Certificates of Achievement, signed by jury. 


Ken Catlett, student, S. Salem High School, 
Salem, Oregon 


Rosemarie Steigerwald, student at McNicholas 
High School, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Margaret Rea, Caro, Michigan 


Julie Chiu, student at Santa Barbara 
High School, Santa Barbara, California 


Lynn Sweat, Nederland, Texas 


Martine Gladwell, student at Notre Dame 
Academy, Toledo, Ohio 


Gracia Dayton, Daly City, California 


Priscilla Davis, Art Teacher, 
Studio City, California 


Eleanor Robinson, Lynn, Massachusetts 
Arlene Slocum, Pasadena, California 


David Mack, student at Central Catholic 
High School, Toledo, Ohio 


Aimee Bourdieu, Adult Education student at 
Immaculate Heart College, Los Angeles, California 


Thomas Flanagan, student at Central Catholic 
High School, Toledo, Ohio 


Susan Berk, student at South Shore High School, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Pat Nordling, student at Boise Jr. College, 
Boise, idaho 


Kay W. Vanda, student at Johnson City 
High School, Johnson City, N. Y. 


M. C. Reavey, 5an Antonio College Art Dept. 
San Antonio, Texas 


Nancy Sue Keim, Lincoln, Nebraska 


Bob Virtue, student at Community High School, 
Sycamore, Illinois 


Dorothy K. Phelps, student at Hopkins 
High School, Hopkins, Minnesota 


Susan Hewitt, student at Hunterdon Central 
High School, Flemington, N. J. 


Laura Lundquist, student at Johnson High School, 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 


Cora B. Miner, Art Teacher at Sycamore 
Community High School, Sycamore, Illinois 


Susan Arink, student at West Islip High School, 
West Islip, N. Y. 


E. Parske, N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Marlon Malcom, student at Wyandotte 
High School, Kansas City, Kansas 


Gertrude Friener, Annapolis, Md. 


Marianne Kehrli, Art Teacher, 
Northampton School for Girls, Mass. 


Judy Perkins Sanders, Phoenix, Arizona 


Mrs. Ronald Harsha, Farmersville, Ohio 


Steven Gehl Teske, Chaska, Minnesota 


In addition to the foregoing prize winners and 
runners up, ninety-two additional entries were judged 
meritorious. These will receive Certificates of Merit, 
which will be enclosed with their returned paintings. 

The publishers of Design thank every reader who 
entered our competition and hope you will all continue 
to paint with creativity and pleasure. There could not 
be 1632 winners, but we promise to run another simi- 
lar competition in the year ahead. You'll thus have 
that much more time to develop your abilities. 4 
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project by Peter Hunt 


courtesy E. |. Dupont de Nemours 


Take art on your vacation! 


Summer’s a wonderful time to explore things. On sunny days, take your watercolors, pastels and sketching 


tools outside . . 


on rainy days, an endless variety of craft projects are at your fingertips. Learn the basics in 


forty different fields of applied art—you'll find them all in DESIGN TECHNICS, one of the most popular 
handbooks for creative artists who want to try “something different.” (Even attic junk can be transformed 


into beautifully functional items by the Peter Hunt techniques described in this book.) 
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TECHNIC 


THE “TEACHER-PROVED” HANDBOOK OF ART PROCEDURES 


SCRATCHBOARD’' AIRBRUSH WATERCOLOR COLLAGE SILKSCREEN TEMPERA 
PENCIL PAINTING PASTELS LITHOGRAPHY GLASS & CHINA PAINTING 
CUT PAPER AMATHOGRAPHY' HELIOPRINTS BATIK CONTOUR DRAWING ART 
LINOLEUM BLOCKS 3-DSKETCHING WOODCUTS PEN & INK PAPER MACHE 
MEZZOTINT FREE BRUSH CHARCOAL FINGER PAINTING MONOPRINTING 
COUNTERCHANGE PHOTOMONTAGE PETER HUNT STYLE DECORATING DRYPOINT 


. . . and a dozen other creative techniques! 


$2.25 per copy 


DESIGN PUBLISHING COMPANY 337 SOUTH HIGH COLUMBUS, OHIO 


A HANDBOOK OF FORTY ART PROCEDURES: 
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PRANG OFFERS A WORLD 


OF CREAT-ABILITY... 


A dazzling variety of creative crafts lay ready at your fingertips when you use Prang’s exciting colors. It is easy 
to stage new adventure, more variety and endless enthusiasm for all ages when you build your program around 
“PRANG'S BASICS” . . . so many uses and so little waste! 


Write to our Educational Department for lively program building ideas. Dept. D-17 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY ¢ SANDUSKY OHIO © NEW YORK 
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